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SELECTED. 


FROM THE COLUMBUS GAZETTE. 
THE FOREST WARRIORS....a TALE. 
‘0 War ! one of thy wretched wrecks 

Behold.—My soul x ith horror starts ; 
For not the le f the effects, 
tre rat ved fe ol 17s—broken hearts.” 


st Warriors, 


id perhaps in a much better manner. 


Sven simple tales as the Fore have of- 
| 








Many affecting instances have been recorded of the 
ital effects of aruthless war, and many more yet re- 
iain to be told. We need not go back to the grave 


f ancient years, nor seck them in foreign countries, 


ple a share 


when our own affords us so am 
characters introduced into this little 


lunto th fa rs,” and 


Che story, 


now “* gather 
bones are reposing among the cor 
silent dead. And although when, 


his country, 


gregations of the 


once resicle d 
their history is known only to afew sur- 
viving friends 

William Belgrave had scarcely attained his twen- 
_ year, when the late war between the United 
ates atid Great Britain comimenced. He was re- 
pected by all who knew him, for his amiable man- 
ers and generous disposition ; and but few young 
nen posse sseda ¢ greater share o* stre ngth and acti- 


vity, or more intellectual talens and genius.—He 
was born and brought up in one of the forests for 
miles 


which this state is so conspicuous, but a few 


from the spot where Columbus now rears its lofty 
head, which then contained but a few log buildings. 
He ardently loved the young nd beautiful Luey 
Chapin, and had solicited her hand in marriage, 
which was granted, and the day appointed for sd- 
lemnization of the nuptial ceremonies. They were 
preparing for, and anxiously awaiting, its approach, 
when he was called to defend his native state from 
the barbarous savage and the haughty Briton. 

The rapid strides which they werg making into 
our territory, compelled him to take a sudden leave 
of his home and friends. 
ful news to his ifftended 
ner as possible, 


He imparted the sorrow- 
bride, 





as tender a 
nd encouraged her 


man- 
to submit pa- 
tiently, for he hoped soon to return again in peace 
and honor. The color fled from her beautiful cheek, 
a tear bedewed her lovely eye, as he talked of leay- 
ing her ; but it was of short duration ; for she im- 
mediately formed the heroic resolution of following 





| him to the martial camp, and re his fortune in 








the chances of a terrific war. He endeavored to 
dissuade her, by pourtraying ia the most glowing 
colors, and with faithful exactness, the hardships 
and trials which awaited her, in the event of her ac- 
companying him; but she was inflexible in her 
purposes, and after various entreaties, on both sides, 
he reluctantly gave his consent. 

Her fine aubu 


ry tresses, which hung in careless 
simplicity on her snawy ueck, wete trimmed short, 
and the garments which designated the sex, were 
exchanged for a suit of men’s apparel. But even 


a kind of 


beauty were pictured in her countenance, which 


in this disguise, native innocence and 


could never belong to the masculine sex, and, so 
much so, that after her 


called 


enlistment, she was com- 


monly the “‘ handsome recruit,” by her mili 


tary companions ;—none ever even suspected her 


being any thing but a mar 


1 that she was mis 


When her parents discover 


ing, they made the strictest search and inquiry for 
her, but in vain, as no one could inform them of hx 


fate, 


her, informing them th 


But at length a letter was found, written by 
ut she expected t to be absent 
some’ time, when she would return and entreattheir 


forgiveness for her rious condué@t ; she 


myst con 
cluded by requesting them not to be uneasy about 
her situation, as she was with a ftiend, who would 


protect her until they should meet again 
leluded girl 


that the next meeting 


But, how little did she 


alas ! po iT, 


think would be im another 


and a better world! how little did she think that in 


afew more revolving weeks the blighting hand of 


death would lay her fondest hopes in dust; or that, 


instead of the bridal bed, she should ox cupy th 
lowly mansions of the grave. 

The company to which they belonged was soon 
marched to thé lines. 


Lucy, who passed by the 


assumed name of James Thornton, had already be- 
come 


me expert in all the maneuvres and A a 
soldier ; and she was often placed on some da ; 
It*was quit 





ous out-post as a sentinel painful to 


the feelings of Belgrave to s her exposed to so 
many hardships, although, sl she bore them with the 
utmost patience ; but” could not be remedied 
without @xposing her real character, her unsyllied 


virtue and integrity They fondly anticipated t 
time when their term of service would expire, which 


»m free to consum- 


altar, amidst the con- 
y were fortunate 


enough, however, to be placed in one 


would be ere long, and lea 
mate their happiness at th 
gratulations of their friends. 
tent, whic 
dutie 


rendered their hours less tediows, and their 





less fatiguing. 

On a dark tempestuous night, just before the me- 
morable battle of Chippewa, Lucy was appointed 
to one of the furthermost out-posts of the American 
camp. Ever faithful to her duty, she thought that 
she could distinguish the rapid and almost silent ap- 
proach of footsteps ; as usual on suchoccasions, she 
demanded iman austere voice, ‘Who’s there ” No 
reply was made; according to orders, she discharg- 
ed her musket towards the sound, as a signal, and 





hastily retreated towards the camp ; a few hollow 
groans annouticed that she. had not fired in vain. 
The drums immediately beat to arms; but the sol 
diers had scarcely “grasped their deadly weapons 
when they were attacked ; 
repulsed. 


but the enemy was soor 
Thusby her vigilance was our nobl 
band of heroes preserved. 

Love was the predominant passion of her heart 
it had subdued all her feminine 


timidity, and be 


numbed all the gentler passions ; it was this which 
had supported her through the past scenes, and it 


was this which enabled her to enter into the sar 
guinary battle with calmness. 
They were present at the engagement of Chip 
pewa, which was fought on the Sth of July, and « 
Nothing material hay 
25th of the same month, when the ev« 


battle of Bridg 


caped unhurt d th 


until. the 


pene 


memorabl ewater wasfought. Th 


were under the command ofthe generous and gal 
lant Col. Miraer, when he received orders frou 
Gencral Brown to storm a battery which the ene 
my had on a commanding eminence. This charge 
is said to have exceeded any tl ng expenences 
vy the British soldiers evenin Europe. Thrice wer 
the Americans re | ulsed with great slaughter; th 
fourth char wag mad » and hey were crowneu 
with victory The yt ould not be driven nor with 
stood and aud th even been conquered the; 
would vet deserve hx ) as victors, ey cove d 
themselves with glo: 

Tuicv yn t] nurmber of woes 
which were conveyed from the field. Upon exam 
nation the wound proved to be in the right breast 


and was pronounced mortal.—It would almost be 


impossible to judge the surprise which was depict 


« l on every countenance when it as cuscovered 





| that she was a female; an involuntary sich burs 
from even the rude soldiers’ honest hearts. She 
was almost on the v of death, ien Belgrave 
ed into the room like a frighted maniac, and ad 
vanced towards th pot wh (pIring 
She cast a look of unutterable tet »wards 
him; the pulse of life seemed stayed f w me 
ments; she gave him her hand, and in trembling ac 
cents bade him remember her to her honored pa 
rents and friends—and taking ating from her fin 
ger, she placed it on his, and faintly uttered a@ Tast 
farewell—her heart th »bed—ceased—throbbed 
again, and ceased—forever ' 

She was beautiful ev in death—a placid calm 
ness pervaded her lovely teature the rosy tinge 
of vouth still dwelt upon her cheek, and she ay 

d lik air ower plucked before its tim« 

He gazed upon her inanimate form with the me 
poignant anguish ; but he did not weep; he did ne 
»reak forth into loud lamentations ; he spoke 1 
word but the “ silwer chor that bound him to« 
ist was loosed,” and t te r heart-string 
we roken; he seemed like a drooping 
sbrinking before the all-withering hand of tim« 


Shortly after th 
an honourable 


is melancholy event, he obtained 
discharge and returned home. But 


the sad recollection of the past was deeply engray 
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en on his mind; life became Wearisome, and the 
world, like a barren desert, afforded him neither 
comfort nor consolation. —By degrees he lost the 
use of his reason, and fell into a lingering disease, 
of which he died—the victim of a broken heart. 

O! sweet be their sleep, and light the sod that 
presses the forms of the Forest Waruiors ! 

VELASCO. 
oe 


THE PARTING. 
Prom ‘* RECOLLECTIONS OF EVENTFUL Lire.” 
By a Soldier. = 

We had been about three months in the Island of 
Jersey when the order came for our embarkation 
for Portugal ; but only six women to every hundred 
inen were allowed to accompany us. As there Were, 
however, a great many more than that number, it 
was ordered that they should draw lots, tosee who 
should remain. The women of the company to 
which I belonged, were assembled in the pay-ser- 
geant’s room for that purpose. The men,of. the 
company had gathered round them to see the result, 
with various degrees of interest depicted in their 
countenances, The proportionate number of tick- 
cis were made, with “to go” or “not to go” writ- 
ienonthem. They were then placed ina hat, and 
the women were called by their seniority to draw 
their tickets. I looked round me before they be- 
gan. It was an interesting scene. The sergeant 
stood in the middle with the hat in his hand, the 
women around him with their pearts palpitating, 
snd anxiety and suspense in*every countenance. 
Here and there you would see the head of a mar- 
vied man pushed forward from amongst the crowd 
in the attitude of intense anxiety and attention. 

The first woman called was the sergeant’s wife— 
she drew “ notto go.’ Jt seemed to give little con- 
cern to any one but herself and her husband. She 
was not very well likedinthe company. The next 
was a corporal’s wife—she drew ‘to go.” This 
was received by alk with nearly as much apathy as 
the first. She was little beloved either. 

The next was an old hand, a most outrageous vi- 
rago, who thought nothing of giving her husband a 
knock down when he offended her, and who used 
to make great disturbance about the fire in the 
cooking way. Every one uttered their wishes au- 
dibly that she would lose ; and her husband, if we 
could judge from his countenance, seemed to wish 
so too. She boldly plunged her hand into the hat, 
and drew outa ticket ; on operfing it, she held it up 
triumphantly, and displayed ‘*to go.” “ Old Meg 
will go yet,” said she, ‘and live to scald more ef 
you about the fire side.” A general murmur of dis- 
appointment ran through the whole. ‘* She hasthe 
devil’s luck and her own too,” said one of them. 

The yextin turn was the wife of a young man who 
was much respected im the company for his steadi- 
ness and good behaviour. She was remarkable for 
her affection for her husband, and beloved by the 
whole company for her modest and obliging dispo- 
sition. She advanced with a palpitating heart and 
trembling hand to decide on (what was-to her ! be- 
lieve,) her future happiness or misery. Every one 
prayed for her success. Trembling between fear 
and hope, she drew out one of the tickets, and at- 
tempted to open it; but her hand shook so, she 
could not do it. She handed it to one of the 


concerned. 





SSS 
men to open. When he opened it, his counte- 
nance fell, and he hesitated to say what it was. She 
cried out to him, in a tone of agony, “ Tell me, for 
God’s sake, what it is !’” ‘* Not to go,” said he, ip 
a compassionate tone of yoice.—* Oh God, help me! 
O Sandy !” she éxclaimed, and sunk lifeless in the 
arms of her husband, who had sprang forward to 
her assistance, and in whose face was now depicted 
every variety of wretchedness. The drawing was 
interrupted, and she was carried by her husband to 
his birth, where he hung over her in frantic agony. 
By the assistance of those around her, she was soon 
recovered from her swoon, but she awoke only to a 
The first thing she did was to 
look round for her hushand; when she perceived 
him, she seized his hand and held it, as if*she was 


sense of her misery. 


afraid that he was going to leave her. ‘‘ O Sandy, 
you'll not leave me and your poor babie, will you?” 
The poor fellow looked in her face with a look of 
agony and despair. 

The scene drew tears from every eye in the room, 
with the exception of the termagant Whom I have 
already mentioned, who said, ‘* What are ye a’ ma- 
kin’ sich a wark about’? Let the babie get her 


greet out ! I suppose she thinks there’s naebody 





ever parted with their men but her, wi’ her faintin,’ | 


and her wark !” 

The drawing was again commenced, and various 
were the expressions of "feeling evinced by those 
The Irish «women in particular. wer 
loud in thegr grief. 
the Irish either feel more acutely than the Scotch 


It always appeared to me that 


or English, or that they have less restraint on them- 
selves in expressing it. The barrack, through the 
rest of that day, was one continued scene of lamen- 
tation. 


We were to march the next morning early. Most 


| 


of the single men were away drinking. I slept ina | 


birth above Sandy and his wife. They never went 
to bed, but sat the whole night in their birth, with 
their only child between them, alternately embrac- 
ing their child and each other, and lamenting their 
cruel fortune. 1 never witnessed.an my life suth a 
heart-rending scene. The poor fellow tried to as- 
Ss me firmness, but in vain ; some feeling ex- 
preamon of hers would throw him off his guard, and 
at last his grief became quite uncontrollable. 

When the first bugle sounded, he got up and pre- 
pared his things.. Here a new source of grief sprung 
up. In laying aside the iii les which he intended 
to leave, and which they had used togethes, the idea 
seemed fixed in her mind that they would never use 
them in that way again, and as she put them aside, 
shé watered them hertears. Her tea-pot, her 
cups, and every at they had used in com- 
tion, all had thei phe of sorrow. He tried 
to persuade her to femain in the barrack, as we had 
six miles to travel to the place of embarkation ; but 
she would take the last minute in his company that 
she could. 

The regiment fell in, and marched off, amid the 
wailing of those who, having two or three children, 
could not accompany us to the place of embarka- 
tion. Many of the men had got so much intoxicat- 
ed, that they were scarcely able to walk. The com- 
manding officer was so displeased at their conduct, 
that in coming through St. Helier’s, he would not 
allow the band to play. 








| 
| 


When we arrived at the place where we were to 
embark, a most distressing scene took place, in the 
men parting with their wives. Some of them, in- 
déed, it did not appear to affect much; others had 
got themselves nearly tipsy ; but most of them seen 
ed to feel it acutely. When Sandy’s wife came to 
take her last farewell, she lost all government of he: 
grief. She clung to him with a despairi 






ing hold 
**Oh! dinna, dinna leave me!” she cried. The 
One of the 


came to tell her that she would have te go ashore 


vessel was hauling out. sergeant 





**Oh! they’ll never be so hard-hearted as to part 
us !” said she ; and ruffhing aft to the quarter-deck, 


where the commanding officer was standing, sh 
g 
sunk down on her knees with her child in her arms 
**Oh! will you no let me gang wi’ my husband ’ 
Will you tear him frae his wife and his ween ? He 
has nae frien’s but us—nor we ony but him—and, 
> 


Oh! will you make usa’ frien’less ? See my wee ba- 


bie pleadin’ for us !” 
The officer felt a painful struggle between his du- 
and his feelings; the tears came into his eyes 


She eagerly caught at this as favorable to her caus« 





“Oh! aye, I see you have a feeling heart—you’l; 


let me gang wi’ him! You have nae wife : but if 
you had, I am sure you wad think it unco hard to 


be torn frae her this way—and this wee darling 
man,”’ said the officer, **I feel for y 


** My good wi 


much; but my orders ar peremptory, that no mot 
than six women to each hundred men go with their 
husbands. You have had yourchance as well as t 
other women ; and although it is hard enough o 
you to be separated from your husband, yet the 
are many more in the sam > predicament, and it is 
tally out of my power to help it.”"—* Well, w 
said she, rising from her knees, and straining hex 
infant to her br ‘it’s a’ owre wi? us, my puit 
babie ! This day leaves us frien’icss on the 1 





world.””—** God will be your friend,” 
took the child from her untilshe should get into tl 


boat.—Sandy had stood like a person bewild 


all this time, without saying a word. “ Farew 
then, a last farewell th n!” said she to hi 
** Where *smy babie ’”’ she cried, I handed him to 
her—*‘ Give him a last kiss, Sandy.” He pressed 


. . * * 
the infant to his bosomin silent agony. ** Now a 


owre! Farewell, Sandy! We'll may be meet in 


heaven ;” and she stepped into the boat with a wild 
despairing look. The vessel was now turning the 
pier, adhd she was almost out of our sight in an it 

stant ; but as we got the last glimpse of her, she ut 
tered a shriek, the knell of a broken heart, which 
rings in my ears at this moment. Sandy, rush 

down below, and threw himself on one of the births 
in a state of feeling which defies description. Poor 
fellow ! his wife’s forebodings were too true! He 
was amongst the first that were killed in Portugal 
What became of her I have never been able to 


learn. 





; ‘’ NJ rw j ‘ c 
THE TEMPLE. 
DOMESTIC HAPPENESS. 
EXTRACT FROM A SERMON ON ‘* DOMESTIC HAPPI- 
NESS,” BY THE REV. WILLIAM JAY. 

Oh! what so‘efreshing, so soothing, so satisfy- 





ing, as the placid joys of home ? 


See the traveller—does duty call him for a sea- 
son to leave his beloved circle ? The image of his 
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earthly happiness continues vividly in his remem- 
brance, it quickens him to diligence, it makes him 
hail the hour which sees his purpose accomplished, 
and his face turned towards home ; it communes 
with him as hejournies, and he bears the promise 
which causes him to hope, “ Thou shalt know ‘also 
that the tabernacle shall be im peace, and thou 
O! the joy- 


’ 


shalt visit thy tabernacle and not sin.’ 
ful re-union of a divided family—the pleasures of 
renewed interview and conversation after days of 
absence. 


Behold the man.of science—He drops the labor | 


and painfulness of research—closes his volume— 
smoothes his wrinkled brows—leaves his study— 
and, unbending himself, stoops to the capacities, 
yields to the wishes, and mingles with the diversions 
of his children. 


** He will not blush that hath a father’s heart, 


To take in childish play a childish part ; 


But bends his sturdy neck to play the toy 
That youth takes pleasure in, to please his boy 


” 


Take the man of trade—What reconciles him to 
Whaf ] 


the toil of business ’ enables him to endure 


the fastidious 


What rewards him for so many hotws of tedious 

mfinement ? By and by the season of intercourse 
vill arrive ; he will behold the desire of lys eyes 
und the children of his love for whom he t 
his ea und in their welfare and smiles he will 
find his reco npence 

Yonder comes the labourer—He has borne the 
yurden and heat. of the day ; the descending sun | 

is released him from his toil; and s hastening 
1ome to enjoy repose. Half way down the lane, by 
the side of which stands his cottage, his children run 
to meet him. One he carnes and one he leads. | 
Vhe compamon of his humble life is ready to furnish 
him with his plain repast. See his toil-worn coun- 
tenance assumes an air of cheerfulness! his hard- 


ulps are forgotten ; > vanishes; he eats and 





satished. The evening fair, he walks with un- 


ed head around his garden—enters again, and 


etires to rest; and “the rest of a laboring man is 
sweet, whether he eat little or much.”’ [nhabitant of 
this lowly dwelling 2 who can be indifferent to thy 


comfort ? Peace be to this house 
** Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
Nor grandeur hear witha disdainful smile, 
Phe short and simple annals of the poor.” 


— =a 


A PROTESTANT RELIGIOUS CEREMONY, 
ZURICH, IN SWITZERLAND. 

The spectacle at which I was present 
yesterday, made such an impression on 
me, that LT cannot think of it without emo- 
tien. WhenI enteredXhe church, I heard 
the singing of the children, who were ce- 
lebrating the first act of fraternity, the 
first promise of virtue, which other chil- 
dren, like themselves, were going tomake 
on their entrance into the world. Their 
voices, so clear, filled my soul with the 
sweetest emotions. What a happy period 
of life is that which precedes all remorse! 
Our years are marked with vices; if our 


souls remained innocent, time would pass: 


over us without weighing us down. The 
daughter of madam de C**** was just go- 


ss and impertinence of customers’ | 





ing to partake of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper, for the first time: twenty 
young girls were admjtted, at the same 
time, with her, to the august ceremony ; 
they were all covered with white veils ; 
their innocent faces were not seen, but it 
was easy to discover that they shed tears ; 
they were quitting childhood for youth ; 
they were about to become responsible 
for themselves, whereas their parents, bi- 
therto, could pardon offences and absolve 
every transaction. They lifted their veils 
when they approached the holy table.— 
Madame de C**** then shewed me her 
daughter; her eyes were rivetted upon 
ber, and reflected, if I may use the ex- 
pressions the beauty of her child; and the 
expression of her maternal looks indica- 
ted, to strangers, the graces and the 
charms which she was delighted with 
beholding. 

Iler son, five years old, was seated at 
her feet; he looked at his mother and his 
sister, and seemed astonished <-at their 
concern, not being able to discover the 
cause of it, but striving to give his little 
countenance an expre ssion of seriousness, 
since all his friends wereweeping around 
him, 

I was already much interested, when 
Madam de C****’s father made 
pearance. 


his ap- 
He came to seat himself be- 
side her 7 every body rosé to Jet him pass. 
When I saw him, I was struck with the 
expression of his countenance. He is the 
first man, of such an advanced age, who 
ever appeared to me to preserve in his 
looks all the vivacity and all the delicacy 
of the most tender feelings. I could have 
wished this man to speak to me; I would 
have believed he was sent from heaven; 
and IT would have chosen him to be 
ruide. I was not able, all the time the 
ceremopy lasted, te remove my eyes fromm 
him: all the various shades of his affec- 


my 


tion were painted on his coufitenance like 
rays of light. 

Che father of the 
second gtneration,which surrounded him, 
he was protector of both; and sentiments 
different in their nature, but arising from 
the same source, diffused love and confi- 
dence equally over the hearts of the chil- 
dren and of their mother. 


first, as well as the 


At last, when he presemted the child of 
his own daughter to higtGed, I observed 
the mother withdraw heggelf, by an in- 
stinctive movement, that 
the blessing of her fathes to fall more di- 
rectly upon her child. One would have 
thought, that being less confident of her 
own virtues, and trusting more to the ef- 
ficacy of paterna) prayers, she retired with 
timidity, that her father might plead alone 
with the Supreme Being for the happi- 
ness of her daughter. 

Oh! how soft, and how alluring, are 
the ties of nature! how wonderful is that 
bond of affection which, from age to age, 
unites families together ! 





| *cy it must be a strange flace.’ 


e might suffer | 





FUNERAL HYMN OF THE RUSSIANS 

The following hymn, recited over the 
dead body of a Russian, previous to its 
inhumation, is taken from * Carr’s Vorth- 
ern Summer,” and is beautifully solemn 
and impressive: 

“Oh, what is life? a blosgom! a va 
pour or dew of the morning! Approach 
and contemplate the grave. Where now 
is the graceful form? where is youth? 
where the organs of sight? and the beau- 
ty of complexion? 

“ What lamentation and wailing, and 
mourning and struggling, when the soul 
is separated from the body! Human life 
seems altogether vanity; a transient sha- 
dow: the sleep of error; the unavailing 
labour of imagined existence ; let us there- 
fore fly from every corruption af the world, 
that we may inherit the kingdom of hea 
ven,”’ 

*“ Thou mother of the sun that never 
sets; Parent of Ged, we beseech thee in 
tercede with thy divine offspring, that he 
who hath departed hence, may enjoy re- 
posé with the souls of the just. Unblem- 
ished Virgin! may he enjoy the eternal 
inheritance of heaven in the abodes of the 
righteous.”’ 





THE MEDLEY. 
, PRIDE 
Few people have had a higher ides of 
their own importance than Clothaire, the 
son of Clovis, King of France. He had 
family alive, 
method 
his resentment, brought him 
W hen his end approac hed, 
* God 
be 


puissant monarch 


his 
rse, for this bh 


burnt his own son and 


nd the ren rsh 


of showin r 
to his grave 
he observed to his attendants that 
‘Almighty must be 
‘able to destroy such a 
‘as himself.’ 
Some ages after, there d 
Buckiny! 
} 


been informed by ber 


, 
ery fiowerfui, tk 


ied, in I neland, 


5 
a duchess vf am, who, having 
chaplain, when on 
that in heaven 
no particular allotments for 
Peercases, said, * Well, 


‘the right way to pet thit! 


there were 

Peers and 
well, put me in 
er—but I fan- 
The s¢ 


her death-bed, 


seem to have had kindred souls 

The Cardinal de Lorraine, the hardness 
of whose heart bas been celebrated, had 
pride equal to his inhumanity. He was 
introduced one day, (as we are told by 
Brantome;) to Denna Beatrice of Portu- 
gal, Duchess @f Savoy, and, as he ap 
proached to salute her face, the lady, who 
was at least as haughty as himself, drew 
back, with some disdain, and offered him 
her Aand to kiss. He, slighting that fa- 
vor, still pressed forward towards her, 
and she still continuing to retire, the irri- 
tated cardinal, springing onwards, caught 
her by the neck, and saluted her, forcibly, 


three or four times. Astonished at this 
treatment, she exclaimed bitterly against 
the insolent priest, both in the S; sh 


and Portugu 


se tongues, but gained very 
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little by it. *Am J,’ said he, ‘to be sub- 
‘ jected to your caprices, madam? J, who 
‘am used every day to salute my mis- 
‘tress, the Queen of France. And yet, 
‘ forsooth, 1 am not to touch the cheek of 
‘a little dirty Duchess like you !’ 

* ——peae 

Where it has not pleased Providence 
to bestow wisdom, wit, and beauty, it 
sometimes vouchsafes to allow a portion 
of conceit; and in such case, the parties 
concerned are far happier than if they ac- 
tually owned those qualities of which they 
Fancied themselves possessed. 

The real sage may suffer uneasiness by 
- being foiled in debate ; the wit, by being 
baffled at repartee; and the beauty may 
find in her looking-glass heart-felt agony, 
in the shape of a freckle or a -pimple. 
But not one of these calamities can appal 
him who is wise, or her who isdovely on- 
ly in conceit. None can dispute with him, 
none can shine with her. As Ais wisdom 
is not actually existent, it is not open to 
any common mode of attack; and as no 
arguments cao have weight with a fool, 
his system, be it ever so absurd, is impen- 
_ ctrable.* He ridicules soutid reasoning, 
and frequently, by dint of impudence, ac- 
tually gets the laugh on his side: The 
beauty in conceit, is equally happy; the 
slights she meets with among men, pro- 
ceed from ill-taste, among women, from 
envy; and the pimple or the freckle only 
adds grace to her complexion. 

—>——— 

It is. well known that queen Elizabeth 
was a great admirer of the immoftal 
Shakspeare, and used frequently, (as was 
the custom with people of great rank in 
those days) to appear upon the stage be- 
fore the audience, and to sit delighted be- 
hind the scenes while the plays of the 
bard were performed. Oneevening Shak- 
speare performed the part of the king 
(probably Henry the Fourth: ) the au- 
dience knew of her majesty’s being in the 
house. She crossed the stage while Shak- 
speare was performing his part, and, on 
receiving the accust greeting from 
the audience, moved politely to the poet, 
but he did not notice it!—when be- 
hind the scenes she caught his eye and 
moved afain, but still he would not 
throw off his character to notice her; 
this made her majesty think of some 
means to know whether he would, or not, 
depart from the dignity of his charac- 
fer, while on the ctope@ay Accordingly, as 
he was about to make his exit, she step- 
ped before him, dropped ber glove, a re- 
crossed the stage, which Shakspeafe no- 
ticing, took up with-these words (so im- 
mediately after finisbingtis speech, that 
they seemed as belonging to it,) 

* Andtho’ now bent on’this high embassy, 

“Yet sfoop we to take up our cousin’s glove !” 
He then walked off the stage, and pre- 
sented the glove to the queen, who was 
highly pleased with his behaviour, and 
complimented him on its propriety. 





POETRY. 


It.is a subject of segious regret, that the finest 

genius has often been prostituted to the vilest pur- 
s. ‘To no one will this remark be more appli- 

cable than tothe celebrated Tuomas Paine, who, 
in his ¢ru/y ratienal moments, exhibited talents 
which would have immortalized him, but for the 
infidelity of his religious opinions. The following 
effusion of his fancy cannot fail to please ; though, 
in copying it, we hope the inference will not be 
drawn, that we countenance, in any shape, his heter- 
odox views of religion. : 

“Mr. Parxx corresponded with a lady, and dated 
his letters from The Castle in Air, while she ad- 
dressed hers from 7'he Little Corner of the World. 
For reasons which he knew not, their intercourse 
was suddenly suspended, and for some time he be- 
lieved his fair friend in obscurity and distress. Many 
years afterwards, however, he met her unexpected- 
ly-at Paris, in the most affluent circumstances, and 
married to Sir Robert Smith.” 

FROM THE CASTLE IN AIR, 
TO THE 
LITTLE CORNER OF THE WORLD. 

In the region of clouds, where the whirlwinds arise, 

My castle of fancy was built ; .* 
The turrets reflected the blue of the skies, 

And the windows with sun-beams were gilt. 





The rainbow, sometimes, in its beautiful state, 
Enamell’d the mansion around, . 

And the figures that fancy in clouds can create 
Supplied me with gardens and ground. 


I had grottos and fountains and orange tree groves, 
I had all that enchantment has told ; 

Thad sweet shady walks for the gods and their loves, 
I had mountains of coral and gold. 


But a storm, that! felt not, had risen and roll’d, 
While wrapp’d in a slumber I lay ; 

And when I look’d out in the morning, behold ! 
My castle, wag carried away. 


It pass’d over rivers, and valleys, and groves, 
The world, it was all in my view— 

I thought of my friends, of their fates, of their lov: 
And often, full often, of you. 


At length it came“over a beautiful s 
That nature in silence had made : 
The place was but s:nall—but ’twas sweetly serene, 


And chequer’d with sunshine and shade. 


ene, 


I *dand I envied with painful good will, 

oe grew tir’d of my seat in the air : 

When all of a sudden my castle stood still, 
As if some attraction was there. 


Like a lark, from the sky it came fluttering down, 
And plac’d me exactly in view, 

When who should I meét, in this charming retreat, 
This corner of calmness—but you. 


Delighted to find you in honor and ease, 
I felt no more sorrow nor pain, 
And the wind comigg fair, I ascended the breeze, 
And went back with my castle again. 
atin 
Joanna Baillie’s song to the pretty Scottish air, 
* The Shepherd's Gon,’ is so full of simple feeling 
and rural imagery—-and withal so characteristic of 
the amiable genius of its author—that we cannot 
help transcribing it eutire—[Edinburg Review. 
* The gowan glitters in the sward, 
The lavrocks in the sky, 
And Colley on my plaid keeps ward, 
And time is passing by. 
Oh no! sad and slow ! 
1 hear nae welcome sound ; 
The shadow of our trysting bush 
It wears sae slowly round ! 
* My sheep-bell tinkles frae the west, 
My lambs are bicating near ; 








But still the sound that I lo’e best, 
Alack ! I canna hear. 
Oh no! sad and slow! 
The shadow lingers still ; 
And like a lanely ghaist I stand 
And croon upon the hill. * 


‘ Thear below the water roar, 
The mill wi’ clacking din, 
And Luckey scolding frae her doc 
To bring her bairnies in. 
Oh no! sad and slow ! 
These are nae sounds for me 
The shadow of our trysting bush 
It creeps sae drearily. , 


**1 coft yestreen, frae chapman Tan 
A snood of bonny blue ; 
And promis’d when our trysting cam 
To te it round her brow 
Oh no! sad and slow! 
The time it winna pass ; . 
The shadow of that weary thern 
Is tether’d on the grass. 


*O, now, I see her ori the way, 
She’s past the Witches’ knowe : 
She’s climbing up the Browny’s brae,-—- 
My heart is ina lowe. 
Oh no! ’tisnaso 
*Tis glamrie I hae seen 
The shadow of that hawthorn bus! 
Will move na mair till e’en. 


' 


‘ My book o’ grace Ill try to read, 
Tho’ conn’d wi’ little skill ; 
When Colley barks V’ll raise my head, 
And find her on the hill. 
Oh no! sad and slow 
The time will ne’er be gane ; 
The shadow of the trysting bush 
Is fix’d like ony stane.’ 
pa eee 
FROM THE NEW YORK STATESMAN 


THE BIRD OF NIGHT—WHIP-POOR-W! 


Thou mournful melodist of night, 

* Whose song to solitude is given, 

Why dost thou always shun the light 
As if in dread of peril driven ? 

Why sad and single dost thou pour 
The music of that evening lay, 

So oft in darkness utter’d o’er, 
But never, never heard by day ’ 

Perhaps thou art of holier birth, 
Than sun-shine choristers of ai 

A sky-born spirit sent to earth, 


When all beside is silent there 








Perhaps thy lay is caught from lyres, 
That 8) mpathising angels sweep, 

Who touch to human wo the wires, 
And oft to human frailty weep 








Or art thou the undying shade, 

Of love tod early torn away, 
Of beauty that came forth to fade, 

Like mist beneath the morning dew 
Alas! that plaintive note may tell 

Of sorrows that survive the tomb 
And yetit hath a joyous swell 

The sweeter for surrounding gioom 
Whate’er thy nature, lovely bird, 

Thou hast an accent and 4 tone, 
More pensive than the parting word 

Of lovers when they weep alonce.. 
Thou hast a wildness in thy voice, 

An andeceiving eloquence, 
That long will make thy haunt my choice, 

Though louder lays should call me then: 
The dawn of life has hurried by, 

When first hope’s gilded banner stream’d, 
And with it the unclouded sky, 

That o’er my thornless path-way gleam’d, 
But, minstrel, have I learn’d like thee 

To wait the day’s expiring light ; 
And hope, whate’er my doom may be, 

To hail a soothing friend at night, 
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